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3£rf Ijjinte mi TDota. 

There is no more useful practice for an idle hour 
at home than sketching from anything that comes first 
to hand, with anything that is handiest. Sketch your 
inkstand "with your pen, make an impression of your 
neighbor's head with a burnt match, anything in 
short to keep your hand in, and you will be surprised 
to find how facile you will become without being 
aware of your progress at all. 

* * 

* 

A few plaster casts, " ivory ized " in paraffine, serve 
a double purpose. They aid in decorating your work- 
room walls and give you something to sketch when 
you are tired of serious work. There is ' nothing 
rawer or more disagreeable to the eye than a new 
plaster cast, but with the ivory color and polish it is 
the next best thing to ivory itself. 

* * 
* 

WORSE even than raw plaster is a cast bronzed over. 
It looks what it is— a paltry sham. But plaster can 
be stained in imitation of bronze with^excellent effect. 
Many sculptors do not hesitate to exhibit works in 
plaster prepared in this way. They do not impose on 
any one nor are they intended to do so. The stain is 
applied simply to approximate the appearance to the 
object as it will be when completed in metal. Panels 
in plaster are often stained for framing or or even for 
setting in walls and chimney-pieces. The effects of 
verdigris as well as the rich color of new bronze is 
strikingly imitated, but never try the use of bronze 
powder or gilding of any kind for such purposes. 

* * 
* 

Pretty wall decorations can be made by bronzing 

the common basswood butter-dishes, procurable at 
any grocery, and painting on them in oil. Keep your 
picture, like a vignette, in the hollow of the dish, with 
the bronze for a rim. You can prepare the wood with 
a coat of varnish and bronze powder, being careful to 
get it well dried before you paint over it, or the bronze 
will rub up. The bronze ground gives the colors ap- 
plied over it richness and brilliancy. 

* * 
* 

The Turks never made portieres more beautiful in 

deep and chaste richness; of color than may be woven 
out of silk rags by any carpet weaver. Anything, 
from wedding-dresses down to coat- linings and old 
neckties, can be cut up for carpet rags. 

* * 
* 

Sketching pictures in oil which have not the com- 
pleteness necessary for heavy frames, can be given 
brilliancy and finish by framing them like water 
colors, under glass and with tinted mats and gold 
frames. It is the worst of taste to frame a slight 
sketch as richly as a finished masterpiece. 

* * 
* 

Excellent mats for etchings may be cut out of 
some of the tinted blotting, papers now in the market. 

Use a sharp knife. 

,* * 
* 

My first drawing-board was the board my mother 

rolled her pie crusts out on, and I have never been 

able to buy one that answered my purposes better. 

* * 
* 

Never be in a hurry to varnish a picture. The 
dryer it is the more good the varnish will do it. An 
oil picture should have at least six months, and, if 
possible, a year to dry in ; then it should be washed 
with soap and warm water, well dried and varnished 
in an even coat. The thicker you varnish it the 
cheaper it will look. Enough is not only as good as; 
but a great deal better than, a feast. 

* * 
* 

If you only have one evening a week to devote to 
study, devote it. You will learn something, and 
nothing you can learn is not worth knowing. If a 
print or a picture in a shop window attracts you, stop 
and look at it. It will only cost you a few seconds' 
time, and you may see something new and sugges- 
tive. 

* * 

* .. 

In sketching or drawing. from nature, follow your 
original as closely as you can. Do not try to make a 
picture, but endeavor to copy what you see. The 
result may not be worth framing, but it will give you 
a knowledge which will eventually make your pictures 
worth framing. You cannot gain any serious infor- 



mation from superficial observation. By studying 
closely you learn something ; by sketching you only 
make a memorandum and when you refer to it after- 
ward you find yourself lost, for you remember only 
what your sketch reminds you of and not the details it 

does not contain. 

* * 
* 

The tendency of asphaltum to crack has brought it 

into disrepute with those conversant with the qualities 

of their colors. This is the more deplorable as the 

effects it can be made to serve can be attained by no 

other pigment. The difficulty can be obviated by the 

process in use by Charles Volkmar and other of our 

painters, who have been schooled abroad. They 

squeeze the asphaltum on a piece of blotting-paper, 

which absorbs the surplus oil, leaving the color fit for 

use. Pictures glazed with the pigment thus prepared 

never crack, and a useful color is deprived of its only 

drawback and made available and safe. 

* 
Never make use of carmine, in oil or wafer. -It is 

an absolutely untrustworthy color. You can produce 

delightful effects with it, but at the inevitable cost of 

permanency. 

* .; * ..- 
* 

In making rapid sketches in oil out-of-doors, a 
pleasing harmony can be secured by rubbing your 
entire canvas in with a thin glaze of yellow ochre, and 
painting over it wet. There must not be enough 
ochre on the canvas to yellow the colors which are 
superimposed, but just enough to warm them. The 
prevalent warm tone the glaze gives them will har- 
monize or hold them together. 

* * 

* 

Prints which have grown yellow with age can be 
given a rich effect by being framed in white mats. 
The contrast of the white mat gives an ordinary print 
which is a trifle darkened by time much of the beauty 
of an impression on India paper. 

. * * . . . 

* 

An eminent landscape painter, famous for the 
magnificent structure, movement and color of his skies, 
has a simple but effective device for harmonizing 
them. After painting them with solid colorand allow- 
ing them to become thoroughly dry he glazes with 
bitumen, which he afterward rubs off, till no vestige 
of it is observable, with an oily rag. Just enough of 
the color remains after, this process to give the sky 
tone without darkening it. It is necessary that the 
picture be hard dry before it is glazed, and the bitu- 
men must be as completely removed as possible. 

* * 
* 

Modelling in clay or wax is capital practice for 

one studying drawing. There is no reason why any- 
body capable of painting should not be capable of 
modelling too. Some of the most eminent French 
painters are superb in their mastery of the clay, and 
some of the greatest sculptors, are almost equally 
eminent as painters. Thomas Eakins and the late 
William Hunt have produced plastic sketches quite as 
striking and original as their easel work. 

* * 
* 

" It is as absurd for a student to begin to make 
sketches before he has learned how to draw, as it 
would be for a baby in arms to attempt to run a foot- 
race," says Calvin Rae Smith. "Good sketches are 
based on knowledge. Young workers who affect a 
careless and sketchy style of drawing with no ex- 
perience behind it are cultivating a habit which must 
eventually be ruinous to them. Fortuny's power of 
suggestion was directly due to his enormous knowl- 
edge. He painted sketches, but you could see in them 
that he knew how to give them the highest finish if he 
chose. Learn to draw carefully first, and the more 
expert and accurate your hand and eye become, the 
more power and spirit will your sketches have. 
Drawing with the pen especially will teach you never 
to put down a line that does not mean anything, and 
give you a certainty of touch which you will find in- 
valuable." 

* ^ * 
* 

Do not hang colored pictures in hallways or on stair- 
cases unless there is plenty of light for them. Strong 
photographs, engravings, and drawings in black and 
white go best in such places. 

* * 
* 

Etchings upon which any value is set should 
always be mounted in mats of cardboard or heavy 
paper. If mounted flat on cards, tissue paper should 



be kept between them. Otherwise the ink in the 
heavy lines will be rubbed, and the print inevitably in- 
jured if not spoiled. 

* * 
* 

Find out all you can about your materials. The 

artist should know what his colors are made of, and 

how his canvas is prepared, as well as how to use 

them. The better acquainted you are with your tools 

the more certain you will be in their use. Besides, 

there are colors which should never be used at all, and 

only a knowledge of their qualities will teach you to 

avoid them. 

* , * 

Plain, flat frames of unpolished oak or chestnut are 
the best for ordinary sketches in oil which have no 
aspirations to the dignity of pictures. If desired, the 
frames may be gilded, the markings of the wood lend- 
ing variety to the surface ; hut to my mind a sketch 
always looks best in an ungilt frame. 

* * 

* 

In fan painting, make, on tracing paper, a careful 
drawing of your design, and transfer it to the fan 
stuff itself, but very lightly so that no hard line will 
show. This will give an accurate outline, without 
any injury from erasures to the surface you paint on. 
Have your effect" clearly in your mind before you go 
to work. The beauty of a painted fan is the clean- 
ness and grace of its execution, and you can obtain 
neither cleanness nor grace if you have to grope and 
muddle your way along. 

* * 
* 

Pen sketches in green ink — the lines in the darker 
parts worked with green mixed with black — have 
much of the effect of etchings printed in green. 

* * 
* 

THE best way to clean marble objects which have 
become soiled, is to soak them in water, coat them 
with thick gum arabic, and put them in the sun. 
When they dry the coating peels off, bringing the dirt 
with it. If necessary the process can be repeated 
several times, the marble being finally washed in cold 
water. Stains in the marble do not, however, yield 
to this treatment, which is effective only in the case of 
smudges, such as come from handling, or from 

deposits of dust. 

.■■■•» * 
• * 

Milk and water, in equal parts, is the best prepara- 
tion for fixing pencil drawings. It is poured into a 
flat pan and the drawing is simply dipped in it, so as 
to dampen the back without permitting any of the fixa- 
tive to run over the face. If it does, a white deposit 
will be left to mar the drawing. 

:* * 
* 

Instead of spraying the face of strong, dark char- 
coal drawings' with fixative, I prefer to apply it to the 
back with a sponge. The paper absorbs the varnish 
and the drawing loses less of its brilliancy than it does, 
by the application of the fluid to the front. But for 
Melicate, light drawings this process will not do, as it 
always darkens the paper a little. • 

* * 
* 

Do not, under any circumstances, put a drawing or 
print into a frame in which the glass does not fit prop- 
erly, nor hang up the frame without papering the 
back tightly. It takes very little dust to injure a deli- 
cate work of art, and dust has a way of insinuating 
itself wherever there is a cranny for it to work 

through. 

* * 

Do not use liquid India ink for wash drawings. 
The method of preparation causes it to run up under 
the brush and make muddy washes. Use the ink from 
the cake, rubbed on a perfectly clean china saucer. 
The least grease or dirt taken up with the brush will 

mar your drawing. 

* * 
* 

The best way to avoid a dirty palette is not to put 

too much color on it at a time. 

- . * * 

* 

Superb effects are possible with the use of Payne's 
gray and sepia in washes. Dor6 made many of his 
drawings — notably those in illustration of the " Idyls 
of the King" — in this way. He washed in his drawing 
broadly with the gray, as strong'as the medium would 
allow, and then gave it additional power by the use of 
sepia in the darkest parts. Delightfully atmospheric 
and dainty effects can be had in landscape by putting 
the whole picture in with gray, merely reinforcing the 
foreground with sepia. Artist. 



